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A JOURNEY TO BETHLEHEM AND NAZARETH 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1815. 



On the nth of September, 181 5, we, that is, the 
Brethren Jacob Blum,' John Vogler^ and Gotthold 
Reichel,^ left Friedenstadt* in order to go to Pennsyl- 

' Jacob Blum, born September 24, 1781, in the Inn at Bethabara, N. C, 
of which his parents had charge, at a suitable age entered the service of the 
congregation at Salem, N. C, as clerk in the store, then under charge of 
Conrad Kremser. When the store was sold he became the purchaser. He 
died February 7, 1847. 

' John Vogler, born at Friedland, N. C, November 20, 1783, as a young 
man removed to Salem, six miles distant, where he became a very success- 
ful silversmith. He was one of the most prominent promoters of the Sun- 
day-school cause in Forsyth County. He died June 15, i88i, the oldest 
member that the congregation at Salem has ever had. He was the 
maternal grandfather of the Fries family of Salem. 

3 Gotthold Benjamin Reichel, second son of the Rt. Rev. Charles Gotthold 
Reichel, and his first wife Anna Dorothea, m. n. Maasz, was born at 
Nazareth, Pa., October 4, 1785. He was trained at Nazareth Hall, of which 
his father was the first Principal and actual founder. In 1802 he removed 
with his parents to Salem, N. C, and became assistant in the boys' school. 
In 1806 he became principal teacher; in 1809, chaplain of the unmarried 
men and assistant to his father; and in December, 181 1, was ordained 
Deacon, by the Rt. Rev. John Herbst. On being appointed, in 1816, to the 
principalship of Salem Female Academy he was married to Henrietta 
Fredericka, daughter of Dr. Samuel Benjamin Vierling. In 1829 he be- 
came chief mmister at Salem, N. C, and was ordained a Presbyter at Lititz, 
Pa., by the Rt. Rev. Andrew Benade. In March of the same year his wife 
died, after bearing him nine children, four sons and five daughters. Two 
sons died in early childhood. The seven who survived the mother were 
Clara C, who married the Rev. F. F. Hagen ; the Rev. Edward H.; Sophia 
C, who married Comenius Senseman ; the Rev. William C. ; Angelica W., 
who married the Rev. J. F. Warman ; Amelia C, who married the Rev. 
Joseph H. Kummer; and Ernestine T. In April,, 1830, Bro. Reichel was 
married to Mary Parsons. He was a fine musician, and frequently served 
as organist when not on duty in the pulpit. He died at Salem, N. C, De- 
cember 20, 1833. 

* Friedenstadt, "the city of peace," = Salem, N. C. 
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vania, partly on business and partly on a visit and for 
recreation. It was especially important for me to receive 
permission to do so, because I had cherished the hope 
that much pleasure would come therefrom, and that my 
impaired health might be greatly benefited. 

After an affectionate leavetaking from many dear ones, 
we mounted our well-packed horses at about seven 
o'clock. Brother Bagge^ gave us his pleasant company 
as far as Germantown,* the county town, which, court 
week having begun, was much frequented by the neigh- 
boring inhabitants. The time of waiting for "second 
breakfast" passed pleasantly with several friends and 
acquaintances. We enjoyed the meal at Mr. Bow- 
man's, who unites the different professions of innkeeper 
and physician. We could only judge of his talents in 
the first capacity by the invigoration and refreshment 
which his table afforded us. We left his house in the 
early afternoon, after we had been joined by a new com- 
panion, Abraham Conrad,' of Bethania. His spirited 
and well-built mare, the favorite subject of his conversa- 
tion, and the object of his most particular care, excited 

5 Charles Frederick Bagge, born July 30, 1775, at Salem, N. C, was a 
merchant who for a number of years kept a store in a village (called after him 
Charlestown but now known as Waughtown), several miles from Salem. 
The last years of his life were spent in Salem, where for many years he 
escorted visitors through the church buildings. His daughter was married 
to the late Rt. Rev. Henry A. Shultz. He died at Salem, August 15, 1837. 

' A young man named Bitting, sent from General Greene's army, about 
the year 1781, to forage in the Townfork Hill, near the Dan River, was so 
well pleased with the country that upon his discharge from the army after 
the restoration of peace, he returned to North Carolina, took up a body of 
land in Stokes County, laid out .a town-, and called it Germantown, after his 
native place in Pennsylvania. This town became the county seat of Stokes 
County, and remained such until, in 1848, Forsyth County was set off from 
Stokes. 

^ Abraham Conrad, born in 1784, in Heidelberg Township, Berks County, 
Penna., emigrated to North Carolina with his parents. He became a very 
successful farmer. His daughter and grandchildren live near Bethania, 
N. C. 
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general admiration. Less imposing was the Salem mer- 
chant's beast of burden. But Vogler's " Ball " and my 
"Yankey" were much inferior to both, however much 
they deserved to have the preference for endurance, as 
was proved in time. Our intention was to reach Col. 
Martin's place' that evening, as some of the company had 
received an invitation to visit him. The place was not 
on the high road, but off to the left, and was not so easy 
to find as might be supposed from the description of the 
road. In short, we lost our way and wandered about 
the narrow paths in the woods, which, however, we could 
not regard as a hardship, for the weather had grown 
uncommonly pleasant and lovely within the last few 
hours. 

After we had gone up and down unusually steep and 
stony hills, and had been put on the right road by kind 
people, we finally reached the river Dan, which we 
crossed at the so-called Red Shoal ford. It was very 
good, and as it was the dry season of the year, the 
river, like all those we afterwards crossed, was quite 
shallow. Instead of finding Col. Martin's plantation, 
we arrived at the house of one of his sons, Mr. James 
Martin, who, however, was not at home. His wife and 
daughter, who had been at the Salem school a couple 
of years before, showed us every attention. They 

^ Colonel John Martin, a remarkable character in his day and time, 
was born in 1756. He was distinguished for his patriotism and spirit during 
the Revolution, and was a terror to the Tories. He acted a prominent part 
in breaking up a nest of them in a beautiful rock-walled cave in 
the Sauratown Mountains, which still goes by the name of "Tories' Den." 
He was probably the same man who furnished the Colonial Government 
with iron from his forge during the Revolution. From the building stones 
excavated in his mining operations, he built the most imposing residence of 
the times, which is still known as the " Rock House." It is situated on the 
Quaker Gap Road, which the first German colonists traveled on their way 
to Wachovia. This house, situated on the left side of the road, may be the 
one referred to in the journal. His political contests with Gottlieb Schober 
are still remembered. 
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praised the place and the Institute and the exceeding 
healthiness which has always prevailed there ; but com- 
plained of the prices for board, etc., which seemed high 
to them. Before we reached there, Brother Vogler had 
had some difficulty with his shying horse, which came 
within an ace of throwing him off into a creek. There 
is an iron forge of Col. Martin's on this latter, which we 
saw before supper. The poor slaves there have a hard 
time. Taking in account our losing the way, we rode 
33 miles to-day. 

September 12th. — We left at daybreak, and were en- 
raptured with the loveliness of the woods, in which the 
many walnut trees show the fertility of the soil. We 
cut to the right into the high road, and after 18 miles 
reached the house of Mr. Staples, a well-to-do, pleasant 
man. Here we had a good breakfast, and our fill of 
apples and excellent cider. I had been there before, 
and was somewhat acquainted ; but this time I was far 
better pleased than at first. It was very fortunate for 
me that our friendly host opportunely discovered that 
I had left my saddlebags hanging on the fence, and 
called me back, helping me to resume them. This 
circumstance taught us all the necessary caution which 
we needed so greatly in our further journey. After 
a ride of twelve miles we crossed the Smyth River,' 
one of the largest streams on the Pennsylvania trip. 
Before that, we had a much needed and refreshing 
thunderstorm with rain, which somewhat moderated the 
great heat. Our present destination was eleven miles 
off, and we reached it after dark. The inns in this part 
of the country are very scarce and, including this one, 
only ordinary. Mr. Gut, nevertheless, tried to justify 
his name, and was as pleasant as possible to us. He is 
not a rich man, neither is he one of the poorest. Every- 

« In Henry County, Va. 
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thing was activity in the house. A sociable apple-paring 
was started, in which some neighbors joined, besides the 
numerous family. A place was soon made for us, and 
great was the joy of these Germans, when we announced 
ourselves as such. "You are from Salem?" called out 
the whole circle. "You are Moravians?" What we 
wanted was immediately prepared for us, and was put 
on the table. A few weeks ago, Gut's old parents had 
come from the other side of Standerford mountain to 
take up their abode with him at his and his wife's invita- 
tion. They used to live at Yorktown, where they have 
a son. They were born in the Palatinate, and are 
advanced in years, the husband being 85 and his wife 
90 years old. To-day we left forty-one miles behind us. 
September i^th. — We crossed this morning a part of 
the mountains, the magnificent views and precipitous 
peaks of which aroused our attention and admiration. 
We led our horses down the so-called Standerford. 
This name appears to be in honor of a man, by the 
name of Standiever, who lives on a plantation at the foot 
of the mountain. Not far on the other side is a cross- 
road, and we made a mistake in taking the right-hand 
road instead of the left. We were soon aware of our 
error; but instead of turning back, we preferred to cut 
across into the other road, if possible. This was made 
practicable by my turning off to a not distant plantation, 
and asking the owner for a negro to show us the way. 
Instead of doing this, he was ready to accompany us him- 
self and put us in the right way. First of all we rode 
through Pig River, '° which in the meadow at this place had 
such steep banks that our horses almost refused to cross. 
We were obliged to force them to it. We soon reached 
the right road; but were not allowed by our friendly 
guide to give him any reward. We praised him so 

'° In Franklin County, Va. 
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much the more as a kind-hearted man. After seventeen 
miles we crossed the Blackwater River," which at times is 
very unruly, and took breakfast at Calloway, on the 
other side. The innkeeper had met us shortly before, 
and therefore was not at home. His wife was obliging, 
but extremely melancholy, and, besides cooking and 
waiting on us, did nothing but sigh and groan. We did 
not know what was the matter with her. As for the 
rest, the house swarmed with children of every size. 

We soon came to a very interesting part of the moun- 
tain-road, which runs by the bed of the Maggidy''' creek, 
and crosses this stream, which is somewhat larger than 
but otherwise similar to Bushyfork, thirteen times. At a 
little distance from the place where we crossed it for the 
last time, stands a house which I knew as an inn. We 
stopped there and called for cider ; but found that the 
people were not those of five years previous. Further 
on we crossed a small brook, perhaps even oftener than 
we had crossed the larger one. That evening we were 
not far from the Roanoke, which is twenty miles distant 
from Blackwater. An old Irishman, McClenningham, 
lives there, a good, pious, lame man, who willingly took 
us in. While the others were busy taking care of the 
horses, and I staid with our effects, I was troubled, 
in the host's absence, by a half-drunken German, who 
insisted upon a sermon, assuring, me the host would like 
it. I put him off with difficulty, whereupon he was 
taken to bed and slept off his intoxication. Old McC.'s 
hobby is the richness of his land, and especially the 
powerful spring on it near his dwelling, which runs a 
mill of itself. Our day's journey was thirty-seven miles. 

September 14th. — We started early and went on over 



" In Franklin County, Va. 
■^ Maggotty. 
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the Roanoke, then past the so-called Big Lick,'^ where 
the Richmond road crosses, and where the drinking 
water is so bad that it causes serious illness, on which 
account a mill and several dwelling houses there have 
been abandoned. Farther on, the country is less settled 
and in places denuded of the wood, which has been used 
to maintain an iron forge and furnace situated at one 
side of the road. About sixteen miles from Roanoke, 
lies the little town of Amsterdam, consisting of but few 
houses. At the inn of the widow Seacat, we ordered 
and enjoyed an appetizing breakfast. Perhaps it was 
the terrifying name, that had partly filled the company 
with prejudices against this house. They, however, were 
soon set to rest and we found everything good beyond 
expectation. The hostess told us that several Salem 
people had stopped there before, and she cieclared she 
had an especial partiality for our place and its people. 
Her good little daughter was to be sent to the girls' 
school, as soon as the child could make up her mind to 
leave her mother for a time. We left the village in the 
noonday heat, and, passing through the smaller Green- 
ville, fifteen miles farther on reached the James, which 
has a bridge, now, however, in need of repairs. We 
rode along the river one mile farther to Pattensburg, 
which consists of but very few houses, but is very con- 
veniently situated for trade, for the river is navigable to 
Richmond. Therefore we wondered so much the more 
that it increased so slowly. It can never become large 
on account of the steepness of the slope on which it lies. 
We went on some miles farther, and finally, as it threat- 
ened to rain, sought lodging in a fine new house not far 
off the road, belonging to Mr. Newel, a cheery man, full 
of compliments. However, as was to be expected, our 
entertainment was nothing remarkable. The spirit of 

'3 In Bottetourt County, Va. 
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the man soon inspired the company, some of whom 
showed themselves almost wild and ungovernable. 
Nearly 36 miles were left behind. 

September 15th. — Our first business this morning was 
to devote some time to observing the magnificent 
Natural Bridge in Rockbridge County. A good mile 
before we reached it, we turned off to the right from the 
road, and followed a narrow lane leading across it. And 
before we could believe it, we found ourselves on the 
stupendous mass of rock, the top and sides of which are 
overgrown with trees and bushes. The bridge is per- 
haps twenty feet wide. The length is not very consider- 
able ; but the height is several hundred feet. We rode 
over, fastened our horses, and hastened, while on the 
other side, down to the bed of the stream which flows 
under it. It is a majestic sight to look up at the bridge 
of rock from below, and notice the almost perfect regu- 
larity of the arch. On the northern side, the scene is 
especially romantic, owing to the huge jutting rocks, 
which it is possible to climb Still this beauty of nature, 
methinks, suffers an unworthy disfiguration, in having a 
shot foundry built on it, set up by a couple of gentlemen 
from Richmond and Lexington. It is not running at 
present. Above, on one side of the bridge, there is a 
little house in which the casting of the shot is done, and 
whence it is allowed to fall, in order to cool it off quickly, 
through a long cylinder into a reservoir arranged be- 
neath. The channel is made of ropes which are covered 
with red linen. This has an odd appearance, even when 
the reason of the arrangement is known. Somewhat 
down the stream, there is a "small dam and another little 
house which is used in connection with it. There are 
many names of admiring visitors cut in the rocks. 
Whoever sees it for the first time cannot help being 
struck with astonishment. This work of nature is said 
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to be frequently honored by visitors from near and far. 
Our visit was but short, and yet delightful. 

We soon hastened on in order to take breakfast in Lex- 
ington/* thirteen miles farther on, which we did only after 
the lapse of some hours. The road was extremely rough 
and mountainous. We reached the excellent and well- 
known inn of Mr. Shields, and enjoyed a good breakfast 
and porter there. The black waiter grumbled greatly 
because we did not take dinner, as it was so late then. 
To silence him, we tried to keep him incessantly occu- 
pied. We could not look about Lexington for want of 
time, and on account of the heat. As well as I could 
see, the town consists of a long street, with some fine 
brick buildings. Not far from our inn is the handsome 
court-house, where a singing school was being held. At 
the western end of the town is a very fine but not 
large church. At a short distance from each, on a side 
street, are the buildings devoted to the instruction and 
education of youth, the College'^ and the Female 
Academy."^ How flourishing they are now, I do not 
know. I was in the latter five years ago. I understood 
that there is but one female teacher there now. We 
went on in the great heat, first fording the North River 
opposite the city. On the same side as the latter, the 
banks are high, perpendicular and splendidly covered 
with spruce and pine, affording a charming prospect 
from the other side. Moreover the stream is navigable 
for great packet-boats. We get twelve miles farther on 
to-day, to Fairfield, a small town. The innkeeper is 
given to drink, and his wife is a stranger to cleanliness ; 
consequently we were not pleased there. To while 
away the time, we walked about the little town in the 

''• In Rockbridge County, Va. 

'5 Washington College. 

■' The Ann Smith Academy. 
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evening, and fourtd some of the inhabitants whom we 
met very entertaining. There is a school here, which is 
attended by more than thirty persons, children and 
adults. About thirty-one miles were traveled to-day. 

September i6th. — We left twelve miles behind us be- 
fore breakfast, which we took in the larger town of 
Greenville."' It is better than Fairfield. We left there 
as soon as possible, making our way through the droves 
of cattle which were taking the same road. As we ap- 
proached Staunton, twelve miles farther on, we found 
the road so taken up by other and more numerous 
droves, that we could only get to the town by a side 
road. The town lies in a deep valley, and its situation 
shows that more attention was paid to convenience than 
to beauty. This is shown particularly in the vicinity of 
the stream flowing through the place, which runs several 
mills. In somewhat cooler temperature, towards four 
o'clock, we reached Major Hanger's,'^ eight miles from 
Staunton. '9 He keeps a good tavern, in which he meets 
with extraordinarily great encouragement. He is a 
German. We made thirty-two miles to-day. 

September lyth. — Our breakfast station was Kiesel- 
town, seventeen miles off, before reaching which we 
crossed the North River. The river of the same name 
near Lexington runs into the James ; but this one and 
Middle River, which we crossed not far from Staunton, 
form the Great Shenandoah, for the Shenandoah pot far 
from Newmarket has the prefix Little. There are two 
roads from Hanger's to this town. The one to the left 
leads through the country town, Rockingham, and is 

•' In Augusta County, Va. 

'* The first of the family to settle here was Peter Hanger, who came from 
Pennsylvania, in 1750. 

'» Staunton, Va., (formerly Augusta Court-House), situated amid beautiful 
scenery, is now a leading educational center, with a number of excellent 
seminaries for young women. 
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extremely rocky. The right hand road which we took 
is, on the contrary, extremely good in dry weather, and 
goes through the small, almost deserted Kieseltown, 
where we stopped at Mr. Hoffman's, an honest German, 
who keeps a good house. In the afternoon we reached 
Newmarket,^" eighteen miles distant. The last five miles 
were very unpleasant, for we had to endure a violent 
and cold rain storm, which made the road so slippery 
that we were obliged to proceed very slowly. We found 
supper and a night's lodging at the hotel of Mr. Meems, 
a corpulent man who laughed incessantly. The numer- 
ous company in the house behaved very oddly, and the 
young Virginia beaux strutted about full of satisfaction 
with their imagined superiority. Newmarket consists of 
one long street, and has a number of hotels. The in- 
habitants are mostly German, but they are ashamed of 
their language, which is consequently gradually giving 
way to English. Pastor Henkel"" and the greater part of 
his descendants live here. At the extreme end of the 
town at one side, on the left, is his church, a wooden 
building with a clock and steeple. 

September i8th. — We passed through a very pleasant 
country, and through tracts eminently fitted for good 
meadows and pastures, lying along the Shenandoah, 
which we crossed six miles from Newmarket. There 



'^ In Shenandoah County, Va. 

"The Rev. Paul Henkel, born December 15, 1754, in Rowan County, 
N. C, died in Newmarket, Va., November 17, 1825, was a son of the Rev. 
Gerhardt Henkel, who came to America about 1740, and settled first 
at Germantown, Pa., and later in Virginia, one of the first regular 
Lutheran ministers in the country. Nearly all of his male descendants 
have been Lutheran ministers. Paul began his ministry at Newmarket, 
and was ordained June 6, 1792, He established a number of churches in 
Virginia and North Carolina, made missionary tours at various times 
through Western Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, and 
was the author of several doctrinal publications and of a satirical poem 
entitled " Zeitvertreib." He published two hymn books, a German one in 
1810, and an English one in 1816. 
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are unusually long stretches of excellent land about here, 
which already bring $200 an acre. Nine miles farther 
on we halted at Shryock's. The man was not at home, 
but, on the other hand, there were interesting books 
about. The breakfast was the most abundant we had 
yet received, which, methinks, was to be ascribed to the 
activity of the good house-wife's civil daughter. We 
soon passed through the so-called " narrow passage," a 
narrow ridge with the Shenandoah on one side, and a 
little brook flowing on the other. This is an enchanting 
spot. Farther on the road leads through a stony valley, 
which is so much like the bed of a creek, that I could 
suppose nothing else but that long ago, or at times, a 
considerable stream either had flowed there, or still 
flowed. Woodstock lies twenty miles from Newmarket, 
and contains a handsome court-house and many fine 
buildings. Twelve miles farther is Staubertown, which 
is settled principally by Germans and has more than 
forty houses. • The road hereabouts is very mountainous 
and rocky, so much so that people had partly begun to 
make fences out of the stones. The owner of the land, 
Mr. Stauber, or Stover, lives a mile farther on, in an 
isolated brick building, like a castle. We made five 
miles more and reached Middletown^'' in the evening. 
The innkeeper with whom we lodged, is an English- 
man, and very pleasant and agreeable. A Swiss, Hand- 
schuh by name, who happened to be there as a passing 
traveler, entertained us the whole evening, making many 
a joke and jest. He talked a great deal about himself, 
his belief, and the Reformed Church, of which he prided 
himself on being a member. He bluntly asserted that 
all mankind without exception would be saved, but the 
bad part of them only when the "year of jubilee" came. 
His erroneous idea of our Church was shown by his 

" In Frederick County, Va. 



complaining of our way of marrying ; for he asserted, it 
was by casting lots for all the unmarried women without 
exception. He had been so informed in Lancaster ! 
Thirty-seven miles. 

September igth. — We left Middletown, the name of 
the place lying midway between Staubertown and New- 
town, in company with the talkative Handschuh, who 
rode a very small, lean horse, of which he kept saying, 
"He is a mighty good razor," meaning " racer." After 
thirteen miles we reached the town of Winchester,^' a 
place of considerable size. It lies in a ravine and is 
handsomely built. We took breakfast there, and then 
rode twenty-two miles to Charlestown,^'' which is smaller, 
but will improve greatly. Our lodging was wretched, 
and we lay upon ropes instead of feathers. Mr. Wilson, 
at whose house we were, has only lately begun to keep 
a tavern. Thirty-five miles. 

September 20th. — We left but eight miles behind us 
before breakfast, which we took at Mr. Williams' in 
Harper's Ferry. This place lies on the Potomac, and, 
with the exception of a few private houses, consists 
principally of large brick buildings on the river side, the 
gun factories of the United States. In these are em- 
ployed more than three hundred men. It interested us 
very much to see the works. The three principal parts 
of the factory are the forging, filing and polishing de- 
partments, The arrhory, too, was visited. We had 
almost forgotten our breakfast, and had to take a repri- 
mand for coming late. The negro, who wanted to row 
us across, fared badly. We were rowed across the 
Potomac in a very violent and searching cold wind. But 
what a magnificent country ! At a little distance the 
Shenandoah runs into the river Potomac, and there the 

'3 In Frederick County, Va. 

"* In Jefferson County, West Va. 
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mountains are very high ; but they are still more lofty, 
and have overhanging precipices on the Potomac side, 
where the road runs along by the bed of the stream, 
which it follows about three miles. We admired the 
boldness of the people who live in the little houses along 
the precipice, where it seems as if the overhanging rocks 
which are partly loose, were threatening to crush them 
into ruins. The road along here could be easily con- 
verted into a turnpike, which will doubtless be done 
shortly. We reached little Traptown^^ after twelve miles, 
and hastened on to Fredericktown, eight miles farther. 
We had the company, or rather the guidance, of one of 
its inhabitants, who could not be induced in any manner 
to converse. In the town we had some porter at Mr. 
Huston's,^*" which we found very refreshing. The inn- 
keeper's wife is the leading attraction. She thought we 
came from South Carolina, and narrated that Mr. Dehon 
from Charlestown preached in their church on his journey 
through the town. We started on after a little while, 
crossing the Monackasy about three miles from the 
town, and wished, farther on, to turn in at a certain Rice's, 
as it was raining ; but we were refused, and obliged to 
move on to Woodsbury,^' which we reached in the dark 
after riding nine miles. Here we found an excellent 
tavern^' and fire on the hearth. The man's name is 
Hedges, and his wife is a German. Forty miles. 

September 21st. — After we had crossed both the Pipe 
Creeks and made eleven miles more, Tawnitown^^ was 
our breakfast station. Peterlittletown lies seven miles 

^5 In Frederick County, Md. 

"* Qufre. Huston's. In 1814 John Huston became proprietor of the 
"Globe Inn." 

^ Woodsborough. 

'^ Said to have been occupied by General Washington as a headquarters 
during the Revolution. 

^ Taneytown, Carroll County, Md. 
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farther on, and nine miles beyond we passed through 
Hanover, after which we went four miles farther. It was 
threatening rain, which began that very evening, so we 
stopped at the miserable house of Mr. Wolf He was 
away, and his wife had her hands full. In the evening 
it was unpleasant in the highest degree, for there were 
six teamsters there, drunken young fellows, with whom 
it was impossible to stay. We, and a travelling pastor 
from Philadelphia, finally obtained a private room on re- 
quest, but no fire could be made in it because the 
numerous rats had undermined the chimney. We took 
supper at a long table in company with these men, who 
talked vilely. The landlady only said, " People ought 
sometimes to have a little fun." We soon went to bed, 
where we had to listen for a while to the dancing and 
abomination under us. Thirty-one miles. 

September 22d. — An unpleasant, cold, rainy day. We 
went five miles. in the morning to Yorktown, where we 
had breakfast, after which we made a pleasant call on 
Brother Rondthaler.^" He was very entertaining. We 

3° The Rev. Emanuel Rondthaler, Sr., father of the Rev. Messrs. Edward 
Rondthaler, Sr., Emanuel Rondthaler, Jr., and Ambrose Rondthaler, all 
deceased, and grandfather of Bishop Edward Rondthaler, D.D., of Salem, 
N. C, and the Rev. J. Albert Rondthaler, D.D., of Indianapolis, Ind. He was 
born July 27, 1764, at Zerwing, near Lauenburg, in Pomcrania. His father, the 
Rev. Albert Rondthaler, a Lutheran clergyman, after many years of zealous 
labor was at the age of 50 years deprived of his parish because he identi- 
fied himself with the "Erweckte" and preached accordingly. The son in 
his youth learned the trade of hat-making and during his apprenticeship 
received private instructions from Pastor Kunze, an old friend of his father. 
Following his desire to connect himself with the Brethren he went to 
Neusalz, Prussia, in 1788, where he was given employment, was received 
into the Church and was appointed to the spiritual oversight of the boys of 
the congregation. In 1791 he was called to Herrnhut as bookkeeper in the 
battery, and at the same time as an assistant evangelist in the neighbor- 
hood. In 1795 he was appointed overseer of the Single Brethren at 
Sarepta, Russia, and was ordained a Deacon at Sarepta, in March, 1796. 
There he also labored as an evangelist among the soldiers and did home- 
mission work among the Lutheran and Reformed families in the region 
4 
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wanted to go only as far as Columbia, but concluded, as 
we were already wet through, to endure the heavy rain 
until Lancaster. It was accompanied by heavy thunder. 
We were all the more pleased to reach the new bridge 
across the Susquehannah, which is more than a mile long, 
and the convenience of which was very clear to us. Its 
construction seems to have been more for convenient 
use than for artistic beauty. It joins the newly laid out 
but rapidly growing Wrightstown to the longer flourish- 
ing Columbia. It was ten miles from here to Lancaster, 
where we arrived in good time, and found good lodging 
at Mr. Michael' S.3' He has a number of boarders and is 
much visited by Lititz people. Twenty-five miles. 

September 2jd. — We went early to Brother and Sister 
Muller,^^ who showed us much kindness. After a late 
breakfast we started in clearing weather for our dear 
Lititz, where we drank our coffee in the Brethren's House, 



roundabout, besides making several evangelistic visits among the Cal- 
mucks. In 1805 he left Sarepta and returned to Herrnhut. In May, 1806, 
he came to America to engage in the service of the Church in this country. 
In September, 1806, he was married to Catharine Wunsch, who died March 
17, 1808. His second wife was Marie Christina Toon. He had one daugh- 
ter by the first marriage and five sons and two daughters by the second 
marriage. One of his sons died at the age of three years. His first charge 
here was York ("Yorktown "), Pa., where he remained thirteen years. In 
January, 1819, he entered upon his labors at Nazareth, to which congregation 
he had been called as head pastor, and in March, 1829, was ordained a 
Presbyter. After twenty years' service at Nazareth he retired in September, 
1839, ^^^ passed his remaining years there. He died June 6, 1847. 

'' John Michael, the proprietor of " The Grape " tavern between 1794 
and 1821. 

'^ The Rev. John Constantine Miiller, born September 24, 1762, was the 
son of John Caspar and Anna Elizabeth (Schloder) Miiller, of Salzungen, 
Grand Duchy of Meiningen, merchant. From 1802 to 1804, he was over- 
seer of the unmarried men at Bethlehem. On November 25, 1804, he 
married Maria Rosina Unger, at Bethlehem, and in December went to 
Lititz as assistant overseer of the. married people. His wife died in 1809. 
On June 14, 18 10, he married Anna Sophia Christ, at Lititz, and went to 
Lancaster as minister of the congregation there, remaining till 1819, when 
he succeeded the Rev. Emanuel Rondthaler, Sr., at York, where he died 
September 30, 182 1. 
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and were visited by many of the Brethren. The Breth- 
ren's House is empty and deserted during the day, but 
in the evening it is Hke the one at Salem. Eight miles. 
September 24th. — In compliance with the wish of 
Brother Benade,^^ pastor loci, who was not well, I 
supplied his place and preached to his congregation 
a sermon on i Cor. 3: 11, "Other foundation can no 
man lay," etc., after which we took dinner with the 
old single Brother Thiel. We had coffee at Brother 
Levering'Sj^* where Brother Benade was present. His 
wife was not at home. Then a glass of wine was served 
in the circle of the dear Reinke'^ family, after which I 

33 The Rt. Rev. Andrew Benade was born February 20, 1769, at Klein - 
welka, Saxony. In 1795 he was a teacher in Nazareth Hall; from 1799, 
principal of Bethlehem Girls' School. In 1813 he became head minister 
at Lititz, Pa.; from 1822 to 1829 he was president of the Southern Provincial 
Board; from 182910 1836, head minister at Lititz; and from 1836 to 1848, 
president of the Northern Provincial Board. In 1848 he retired from active 
service and lived for a time "at the forge" above Nazareth and then at 
Bethlehem, where he died October 31, 1859, aged 90 years, the oldest min- 
ister and the Senior Bishop of the Church, both in age and in term of office. 
He was ordained Deacon, December 6, 1801 ; Presbyter, September 27, 
1807, and Bishop, September 15, 1822. He was twice married; his first 
wife was Johanna Maria Christ, and his second wife Maria Henry. 

3* The Rev. Abraham Levering, at the time Warden at Lititz. He was a 
son of John Levering, one of the early missionaries to Jamaica, who died 
there in 1764. He was born December 18, 1757, at Old Nazareth, and when 
his parents left for Jamaica in 1759, '^^'^^ placed in the Nursery in the White- 
field House. He was educated at Nazareth, learned the shoemaker's trade at 
Bethlehem, was employed in the congregation store in Bethlehem, 1777-88 ; 
teacher of Boys' School, Bethlehem, 1788, and at Nazareth Hall, 1789-90; 
landlord of the Sun Inn at Bethlehem, 1790-1800; store-keeper on his 
own account at Bethlehem, 1800-1805. He married Anna Christina 
Cassler, of Lititz, August 21, 1790. He was Warden at Lititz, 1805-1832, 
and for part of this period also curator of the Girls' School and spiritual 
overseer of the married people. He was ordained a Deacon, August 13, 
1806, by the Rt. Rev. G. H. Loskiel. He retired in 1832, and returned to 
Bethlehem, where he died March 17, 1835. 

35 The Rev. Abraham Reinke, Jr., son of the Rev. Abraham Reinke, Sr., 
who compiled the Register of Members of the Moravian Church, 1727-1754, 
published in Vol. I of the Transactions, pp. 283-426, father of Bishop Samuel 
Reinke, deceased, and grandfather of Bishop Amadeus Reinke, deceased. 
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took a walk with Brother Benade. In the evening I was 
present at the church service held by Brother Reinke, 
and played the organ on invitation. Afterwards there 
was a sociable and pleasant evening in the " Clergy- 
House." 

September 2^th saw me, in company with Brother 
Vogler, early on the road to Bethlehem. The Brethren 
Blum and Conrad travelled to Philadelphia. We took a 
side road to a gunsmith's, where Brother Vogler had 
business. We passed through Reamstown, Adamstown 
and Reading, arriving in the evening at Stichter's tavern, 
which Eckert keeps. Thirty-four miles. 

September 26th. — We left twenty-one miles behind us 
before breakfast, which we took at the better inn oppo- 
site Treichler's. Only fourteen miles more to Bethle- 
hem. O what joy ! In Allentown we were delayed, and 
while my companion attended to business, I enjoyed 
some good beer, also speaking to Brother Owen Rice, 
senior. The new chain bridge over the Lehigh is a 

Bishop Clement Reinke and tlie Rev. Edwin E. Reinke. of Jamaica, W. I. 
Abraham Reinke, Jr., was born June 15, 1752, in Philadelphia. At fifteen 
years of age he was put to learn the tanner's and currier's trade at Bethlehem, 
and endured much hardship while engaged in this rough and uncongenial 
work so strangely selected for him. Through the kind offices of Bishop 
John Frederick Reichel when here on a visitation from Europe, to whom 
young Reinke opened his heart, he was admitted as a candidate for the 
ministry. He began his new career as assistant to Brother Jacob Van 
Vleck, chaplain of the Single Brethren at Bethlehem, and to Brother Jacob 
Fries, itinerant evangelist in the region about Bethlehem. He was next 
engaged in spiritual activity among the Single Brethren at Lititz, from Jan- 
uary, 1783, to October, 1786, under the direction of Bishop Matthew Hehl, 
at the same time evangelizing in the neighborhood. He was ordained a 
Deacon by Bishop John Ettwein, October 27, 1784. He was married Octo- 
ber 30, 1786, to Maria Sophia Reichelt, a widowed sister of the Greenland 
missionary Christian David Rudolph. Later he served as pastor at York, 
Pa., twice at Lancaster, Pa., at Hope, N. J., twice at Nazareth and three 
times at Lititz. He was ordained a Presbyter in 1806. He removed finally 
to Lititz in August, 181 5. There his wife died April 19, 1816; and he fol- 
lowed her on February 16, 1833. His period of service in the Church ex- 
tended over 50 years. 
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masterpiece, and presents a fine appearance. On it and 
on the road we met Bethlehemites, but we were quite 
strange to them. Yes, I reached the door of the 
" Clergy-House " without being recognized by a soul. 
Quickly I flew in and up stairs, and greeted and kissed 
my good mamma and dear papa,^* as well as both my 

3« The Rt. Rev. Carl Gotthold Reichel, born July 14, 1751, atHermsdorf, 
near Gorlitz, Saxony, was a son of the Rev. Carl Rudolph Reichel, pastor 
at Hermsdorf and, later, at Neukirch near Bautzen, and his wife Eleanore 
Sophie, m. n. Miiller. His uncle was the Rt. Rev. Johann Friedrich Reichel, 
the other stem of the Moravian Reichels. Educated in Moravian schools 
at Gross-Hennersdorf and Niesky, and in the Theological Seminary at 
Barby, he became teacher in 'the Psedagogium at Niesky in 1774. In 
1775 he was assigned to editorial work at Barby, but at Easter, 1777, he 
became assistant of the famous schoolman, Zembsch, at Niesky, and in 
1778 superintended the erection of the new school buildings, besides filling 
various oflfices in the congregation. In August, 1780, he became one of the 
Secretaries of the Elders' Conference of the Unity at Barby, and on 
October 2, 1780, was married to Sister Anna Dorothea Maasz, at Gnade'nfrei. 
During his secretaryship he compiled a Manual of Geography, which was 
used for many years in our Church-schools. At the General Synod of 1782, 
held at Berthelsdorf, of which he was a member and a secretary, he was 
ordained a Deacon on October 21, by Bishop Johannes von Watteville. 
In 1783 he was called to the assistant pastorate at Nazareth, Pa., and to 
open the Paedagogium at Nazareth Hall. Before beginning the journey to 
America, in 1784, he was ordained Presbyter by Bishop Spangenberg. 
Serving as Principal until 1801, he became chief pastor at Nazareth, in 
1799, on the death of Bro. David Zeisberger, Jr., and Bro. Andrew Busse 
became his assistant in the pastorate. He participated in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 1787, and was its Vice- 
President from 1788 to 1816, and its President until his departure for 
Europe in 1817. From 1785 to 1801 he was a member of the Provincial 
Board, North. Having been appointed to the chief pastorate at Salem, N.C., 
and to the presidency of the Provincial Board, South, he was consecrated 
Bishop on December 6, 180F, by Bishops John Ettwein and Jeremiah Risler. 
In the evening of the same day he conferred Deacon's orders on the Rev. 
Andrew Benade. On August 15, 1806, his wife died, having borne him six 
children, two at Barby, near Magdeburg, namely, Sophie Dorothea, who 
was married to the Rev. Charles F. Seidel (see note 39), and Carl Friedrich, 
who served the Church in the British Province for many years ; and four 
sons at Nazareth : Gotthold Benjamin, (see note 3), Samuel Rudolph, (born 
December 8, 1787; died at Herrnhut, Saxony, June 28, 1857), for many 
years a minister of our Church in Great Britain, and two younger sons who 
died in early infancy. On July 31, i8og, he was married at Bethlehem to 
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little brothers. These were rapturous moments. Then, 
after the interchange of greetings, we talked over many 
old and new matters, and enjoyed a pleasant vesper. 
Brother and Sister Schaaf" were greeted too, without 
delay. In the evening I was taken by my busy father 
from room to room of the house just prepared for the 
reception of the Girls' School. ^^ It was very finely ar- 
ranged. I took neither interest nor pleasure therein. 
The evening passed very pleasantly ; my bed was pre- 
pared for me in the guest-room. To be so near Nazareth 
and yet to have to wait before I went there, seemed im- 
possible, and I asked and received my dear parents' 
permission to go there to-morrow for a few days. 

September 2-/th. — After the delightful family breakfast, 
I began the ride to Nazareth, the never to be forgotten 

his second wife, Sister Catharine Fetter, of Lititz. On returning from the 
funeral of their first child, a boy, who died shortly after his birth on January 
lo, 1811, he received the letter announcing his appointment to the chief 
pastorate at Bethlehem, and to the Presidency of the Provincial Board, 
North. He stood at the head of affairs during the War of 1812-1815, in 
which latter year his health and especially his memory began to fail. On 
October 16, 1817, with his wife and two children, born at Bethlehem, namely, 
Levin Theodore, (see note 42) and Theophilus Christlieb, born 
he sailed from New York and in nineteen days landed at Liverpool. He 
attended the General Synod of 1818, at Herrnhut, as m.t'css^tr ex officio. At 
its close he retired from active service, and resided at Niesky. His wife 
died on May 20, 1820. In his retirement he was still active, especially in 
historical work. On April 18, 1825, he entered into rest. 

3' The Rev. Christian Frederick Schaaf, born January 11, 1759, at Berth- 
elsdorf, came to America in 1795 ; in 1796, he became minister at Schoeaeck ; 
in 1798, at Graceham, Md.; in 1817, spiritual overseer of the married people 
at Bethlehem, and in 1817 to 1818 ad interim head pastor and president of 
the Provincial Board. In 18 19 he became spiritual overseer of the married 
people and assistant minister at Salem, N. C, where he passed the rest of 
his days, and died July 23, 1841. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop John 
Ettwein in December, 1795, a Presbyter by Bishop G. H. Loskiel, September 
27, 1807. While at Bethlehem he was, for a time, evangehst and colpor- 
teur in the neighborhood, and was instrumental in gathering the first Sun- 
day-school of the Bethlehem Congregation. 

3' The Brethren's House, just made ready for the School. See " Bethle- 
hem Seminary Souvenir." 
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place of my birth and of the pleasures of my youth, in 
peaceful loneliness and with inexpressible sensations 
which almost overpowered me, as I approached the 
favored place, and saw from a distance the venerable 
Hall with its steeple. I reached my destination quite 
unnoticed, and surprised my much occupied brother-in- 
law and delighted sister. '« "There is my Edward," she 
said, and I kissed him. Such a darling child. "Uncle," 
said the little boy, "will you play hoop with me?" 
Answer, "Yes." "Oh, then come, let us play hoop." 
But first of all my faithful friend Kummer*" must be 
greeted. He saw me from a distance with his eagle 
eye, and ran to meet me, more cheerful than I have ever 
seen him. The first teacher received me with hearty 
cordiality, and his colleagues soon became good friends 
of mine. "But where is my good niece Henrietta?" 
She was in the school and heard her uncle say this, and 
was frightened even to tears. The dear child needed 
time to get acquainted with me, and then she cheered up 

3* The Rev. Charles Frederick Seidel, was born December 25, 1778, at 
Radeburg, near Dresden ; came to America in 1806 as overseer of Single 
Brethren at Salem, and assistant minister. From 1809-1817 he was Prin- 
cipal of Nazareth Hall and minister of Nazareth congregation. In 1817 he 
came to Bethlehem as minister, serving until 1822. From 1818 to begin- 
ning of r8i9 he was Principal of the Boarding School ad interim; from 1822 
to 1836, Principal of the Boarding School and member of the Provincial 
Board ; then minister at Newport, R. I., for a while, and afterwards assistant 
minister at Bethlehem. From 1847 to 1851 he was head minister at Bethle- 
hem. From 1851-55 he was a member of the Provincial Board, and then 
retired. He died April 26, 1861. He was ordained Deacon, November 13, 
1806, by Bishop Carl Gotthold Reichel, and Presbyter, April 18, 1819, by 
Bishop C. G. Hueffel. His wife was Sophia Dorothea, only daughter of 
Bishop Carl Gotthold Reichel. Her name heads the list of teachers in 
Salem Female Academy. 

*" Probably the Rev. John G. Kummer (born at Niesky, St. Thomas, May 
29, 1790), who was teacher in Nazareth Hall, 181 5 to 1817 ; bookkeeper at 
Bethlehem Boarding School, 1818 to 1826; Principal of Lititz Boarding 
School, 1826 to 1830; Warden at Nazareth, 1830-1836; Principal of Bethle- 
hem Boarding School, 1836 to 1843, and Warden at Lititz, from 1843 to his 
death, August 6, 1846. 
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quickly. To-day I gave myself up to family joys which 
were great indeed beyond expression. 

SeptemBer 28th. — Allowed myself to be urged to take 
the children's meeting, upon which occasion my feelings 
were too much for me, and I could hardly refrain from 
tears, as 1 looked at the fine band of attentive youths 
before me. I soon visited the greatly improved and 
beautiful Hall garden, which I often did afterwards, 
always deriving new joy and pleasure therefrom. I 
spoke to Anna and Rosel and many kind acquaintances. 
The worthy "Arbeiter " ,of the Church were also visited, 
and indeed all the Brethren and Sisters in the place. 
I spent the evening with Brother Vogler in the first class 
room, where all the hospitable teachers had invited us to 
have cakes and wine and conversation. 

September 2gth. — I spent the forenoon visiting. Had 
the pleasure of assisting in the love-feast on Michael- 
mas. The children had already assembled for worship 
when it occurred to dear hearty Brother FrueaufiF*" that I 
should hold the service. And nothing could change his 
determination. I finally consented, so as not to keep 
the poor children waiting too long, after the beloved 
man of God had told me what to sing, and pray and say. 
In the evening I played the organ at the liturgical service. 

September joth. — Left Nazareth after several days, 

*' The Rev. John Frederick Frueauff, born October 29, 1762, at Neudieten- 
dorf, Saxe-Gotha, was teacher in Nazareth Hall, 1788-1791 ; chaplain of 
the Single Brethren from 1791 to 1796 at Lititz, and from 1796-1798 at 
Bethlehem. In 1798 he became minister at Schoeneck; in 1802, at Phila- 
delphia; in 1804, assistant minister at Nazareth. From 1805 to 1815 he 
was Principal of the Boarding School and assistant minister at Lititz; and 
from 1815 to 1819 was head pastor and preacher at Nazareth, serving also 
as a member of the Provincial Board. From 1819 to 1821 he was Principal 
of Bethlehem Boarding School, and then retired. For a time, however, he 
served as head pastor ud interim at Bethlehem, and was a member of the 
Provincial Board until his death, which occurred suddenly on November 14, 
1839, while on a journey to Philadelphia. He was ordained Deacon, De- 
cember 16, 1792, and Presbyter, September 27, 1807. 
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and rode to Bethlehem with friend Vogler. My dear 
parents and their little ones were well, and were as glad 
as I was to see them again. I visited about the place 
with little Levin/'' He was very affectionate. In the 
afternoon took a walk to the Lehigh with Brother Vogler. 

*■ The Rt. Rev. Levin Theodore Reichel, younger brother of the diarist, 
born at Bethlehem, Pa., March 4, 1812, went to Germany with his parents 
in 1818. After completing his studies he returned to America in 1834, 
taught in Nazareth Hall till 1837, and was ordained Deacon, June 11, 1837, 
at Bethlehem, by Bishop Benade. He served as pastor at Schoeneck till 
1839; at Emmaus till 1844; then at Nazareth till 1853, being atjhe same 
time Principal of Nazareth Hall from 1849 to 1853. On May 23, 1849, ^^ 
was ordained Presbyter, at Bethlehem. In 1853 he was called to Lititz as 
pastor, but in 1854 the Elders' Conference of the Unity appointed him 
president of the Southern Provincial Board. At the same time he became 
presiding minister of the Salem congregation. In 1857 he attended the 
27th General Synod at Herrnhut, and was elected by that Synod a member 
of the Elders' Conference of the Unity. While a member of that body he 
made an official visit to the Danish West Indies, two visits to Labrador, 
and several visitations in Great Britain. Many of the well-known 'views of 
those shores and various mission stations in circulation are sketches made 
by him on these visits. He was president of the 28th General Synod in 
1869, and by that Synod was elected to the Episcopacy and was consecrated 
July 7, 1869, at Herrnhut, by Bishops Ernst Reichel, James La Trobe and 
George F. Bahnson During his long ministry in America he was an inde- 
fatigable student of the early history of the Church in America and of the 
regions in which its work was done, and with tongue and pen dihgently 
brought the fruits of his researches before the Church, not in the spirit of 
the mere antiquary, but for the purpose of enlightening his cotemporaries on 
the labors and experiences, the principles and aims of former times, in order 
to awaken more interest both in the conservative and aggressive work of 
the Church and to quahfy those who labored " in the living present" and 
discussed questions of church polity and activity, to do this more intelli- 
gently and wisely than those can do who know no past and proceed on the 
assumption that all earnest and intelligent effort has its beginning with their 
generation and chiefly with themselves. He is the author of interest- 
ing and valuable contributions to American Moravian Church History, 
which are now highly prized by those who are best qualified toappreciate 
their value and to understand the nature and amount of labor involved in 
their production. These are " Historical Sketch of Nazareth Hall from 
1755 to 1855; and of the Reunions of its former Pupils, 1854 and 1855;" 
"The Moravians in North Carohna;" "The Early History of the Church 
of the United Brethren (Unitas Fratrum), commonly called Moravians, in 
North America, A.D. 1734-1748;" and much matter found in the eight 
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October ist, i8i^, it was my duty to preach the sermon, 
which was on the text ; " The grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men." Titus 2, ii. In 
the afternoon the numerously attended funerals of Tobias 
Bockel" and little William Gundt took place. I had the 
honor of accompanying my revered father to the grave- 
yard. The trombone choir performed in a masterly 
manner, and we had so much longer time to listen to 
them because both the graves were too short, and had 
to be lengthened in the presence of the waiting congre- 
gation.' I also assisted in the love-feast in remembrance 
of the departed. It was truly edifying. In the evening 
I played on the excellent organ at the liturgical service. 

October 2d. — Visited the Widows' House and else- 
where, and wrote to friend W. After coffee, I took a 
pleasant walk with papa and Levin to Mr. Jones' on the 
Lehigh. 

October jd. — I held the English service for the children, 
who were assembled in numbers, but seemed lost in the 
large church. I enjoyed an excellent dinner and vesper 
at Brother and Sister Schaaf's with papa and the 

volumes of the Britder Blatt, from 1854-1857, of which he was editor. He 
was a member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and of the Mora- 
vian Historical Society. He also published a valuable atlas of Moravian 
Missions. He died in office, May 23, 1878. 

« Tobias Bockel, born February 14, 1740, in Heidelberg Township, Berks 
County, Pa., was the son of Frederick Bockel and wife Anna Elizabeth, 
m. n. Rohrbach. He married Anna Barbara Heckedorn, of Catores Town- 
ship, York County, who died May 10, 1823. He died September 27, 1815, 
and was survived by three children : George, Godfrey and Rosina. George 
Hved in Lancaster, Pa., and was the father of James Beckel and Ann Eliza 
(Cooper); Godfrey lived in Philadelphia, where there are descendants, and 
died at Bethlehem, in 1872 ; Rosina was married to George W. Neisser, of 
Philadelphia, who died at Bethlehem, September 1803; her sons were 
William G. Neisser, born in Philadelphia, 1796, died at Bethlehem, June 10, 
1859; Charles F. Neisser, born at Bethlehem, in 1803 and died here in 1832. 
Her second husband was Charles Kafka. Another daughter of Tobias 
Bockel was Susan Benigna, the first wife of John Frederick Rauch ; she 
died in 181 1. 
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Brethren Frueauff and Meder*'' from Nazareth, after 
which I took a walk with my visiting friend, Kummer, 
taking tea in the evening at Owen Rice's, jr. 

October 4th. — On this, my birthday, I received much 
love and kindness, both from my family and from friends. 
My brother-in-law and sister with their little ones were 
with us, and joy and merriment reigned in the family 
circle. Between dinner and vesper the church and 
steeple were visited in company, after which I followed 
these dear ones to Nazareth, they in the carriage, I on 
horseback. That evening I joined the teachers, the In- 
spector and Pastor in a friendly glass of wine. 

October ^th was pleasantly passed. 

October 6th. — In the forenoon I rode on a visit to the 
friend of my youth, Frederick Wolle,''' who lived three 
miles away,''* and we recalled former times together. I 
and mine drank coffee at Brother and Sister Frueaufif's 
and took tea in the evening with the Sensemans.'*' 

October jth. — Visited here and there in company with 
the lively Edward, and took vesper, together with Brother 
Kummer, at mother Wolle's.''* 

October 8th. — It rained all day. I preached to the 
congregation : "Of His fullness have we all received, and 

*♦ The Rev. John Meder, of whom a biographical sketch is given in a foot- 
note on page 50 of part 2 of Vol. IV of the Transactions. 

<5 John Frederick Wolle, afterwards merchant at Bethlehem. 

** At Jacobsburg. 

*' The parents of the late Comenius Senseman, of Nazareth, whose first 
wife was Sophia Henrietta Reichel, daughter of the Rev. Gotthold Benjamin 
Reichel, the author of the narrative. 

<® Anna Rosina Wolle, m. n. Geyer, the widow of the Rev. Peter Wolle, for 
29 years missionary in the West Indies ; born January 19, 1761, at Ottenhayn 
near Herrnhut, Saxony; married July 21, 1783. After leaving the West 
Indies they came to Nazareth, in 1812, where her husband died November 20, 
181 3. Afterwards she came to Bethlehem and lived part of the time in the 
Widows' House and part of the time with her son Jacob, landlord of the 
"Sun Inn." She died July 8, 1845. They were the ancestors of all the 
Wolles of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Lititz, Allentown and Philadelphia. 
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grace for grace." Took dinner at the Frueaufif's. The 
dear pastor went with me to vesper at my sister's, where 
Sister Sturges from ^ew York was present with her 
sons. She is paying a visit of several days in Nazareth, 
and offered her carriage to me and the Seidel family, to 
take us to Easton to-morrow, which was a wished-for trip. 

October gth. — Thither we made this excursion in beau- 
tiful weather. The place has grown greatly in several 
years, and its situation is incomparable. We ordered" 
dinner at Mr. Sebring's, and enjoyed it very much. We 
walked about before and afterwards, partly to make 
some purchases, and partly simply for pleasure. We 
visited the Lehigh and Delaware bridges ; to please the 
delighted children a lot of geese were driven into the 
river, and we inspected Sitgreave's flocks of pigeons. 
He has great numbers of every kind, which he feeds 
so well that they do not fly far, and do no harm. The 
return was even more pleasant than the going. At 
home we had, as was the case almost every evening, the 
agreeable company of Brethren Frueauff, Van Vleck''» 
and Kummer. In the course of the evening I called with 
my brother-in-law on some good friends in the place. 

October loth. — I passed a couple of hours in the fore- 
noon pleasantly with him and my sister in the Single 
Sisters' House, at the invitation of the hospitable 
" Pflegerin " and Directress. I was taken from room to 
room, and also into the girls' school. My wish to ascend 
the Hall steeple was accomplished shortly before dinner, 
and my good brother-in-law and his son Edward accom- 
panied me. It struck a quarter of twelve while we were 
up there. The noon bell for the meal had not been 
rung and I was emboldened to offer my services, as a 
practitioner thereon, being not wholly a novice in the art. 
But my temerity cost me dear ; for not only did my little 

■•9 The Rt. Rev. Jacob Van Vleck. For brief biographical sketch see 
p. 49, part 2, Vol. IV, of the Transactions. 
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friend scream out loud with fright, but the rope, which 
was fastened down stairs in the dining room to a cup- 
board, suddenly upset it, and threw a quantity of plates 
fortunately tin ones, about the room, to the astonishment 
of the staring servants. I did not immediately acknowl- 
edge the unintentional trick, which caused much laughter 
in the house, and founded a new monument to me. In 
the afternoon I went to Gnadenthal, where the friendly 
Schlaubachs had invited us to vesper. It was a particu- 
larly lovely walk. The youngsters from the Hall are 
now constant visitors to these fields, to get the many 
chestnuts to be found there. 

October nth. — Rode to Friedensthal this morning, 
and in the evening walked to Old Nazareth. 

October 12th. — Held the children's service and in the 
evening the service of song, at which Mr. Doylan and 
his wife were present. They have just arrived here 
from Savannah, and have left their hopeful son at the 
Hall. They traveled nine hundred miles in their car- 
riage, leaving a daughter at Bethlehem, and intended, on 
their return journey which they begin to-morrow, to pass 
through Salem. Brother Vogler came to-day from Phil- 
adelphia, to cheer me on my homeward journey. How 
this was to be made, still seemed in doubt. My horse had 
been so lamed by bad shoeing, that he could scarcely stir 
from the place. Moreover he had been bled and closed 
with medicine without my consent. Only friend Vogler's 
energy set me afloat. He took the animal with him to 
Bethlehem to-day, and I promised to follow to-morrow. 

October ijth. — " Up, brethren, and be strong, the day 
of parting has come !" was the word of to-day. A day 
of pain it was indeed, for in the morning I had to bid 
adieu to my dear sister and her children, to the dear 
teachers of my youth, and to other worthy friends. My 
helpful brother-in-law took me in his carriage to Bethle- 
hem, where I spent a very pleasant day with my dear 
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parents. Different matters were attended to, and calls 
made here and there ; for instance, to Matthew Schultz,^" 
Missionary Schnall,^' whose wife lay on a sick bed ; the 
Oerters,^^ Sister Cunow," Rice, etc. After the family meal 
we all went together to the Lehigh, and Brother Fetter 
was so kind as to take us to the Island. After coffee I 
accompanied my beloved brother-in-law part of his way 
home, bidding him a hearty farewell. Afterward it was 
proved that I could travel home on horseback with 
Brother Vogler. For, if the lame horse had not gotten 
better, my stay would have been prolonged, and I would 
have made the return journey by stage through Phila- 
delphia, in regard to which the necessary arrangements 
had been agreed upon. Brother Vogler took my horse 
to AUentown this evening, leaving his for my use. The 
remaining hours were spent in the family circle, and in 
visiting the brethren and sisters in the house. 

October 14th was the second sad farewell morning, for 

5° Matthew Schultz, born September 19, 1752, at Juso near Cotbus in Lower 
Lusatia, joined the Brethren at Kleinwelka, in 1781, came to America and 
settled at Bethlehem, 1791. He married Rachel Frevel in 1796, and died 
April 5, 1826. They had no children. 

5" The Rev. John Schnall, born May 28, 1754, at Bethlehem, became 
chaplain of the unmarried men at Christiansbrunn in 1786. On March 27, 
1791, he married Margaret Hasting. He was engaged in church-service 
nearly twenty-five years. He was minister at Gnadenthal for ten years, 
then they became missionaries among the Indians, at Fairfield, Canada, 
where they shared with the missionaries Jung and Uencke the hardships in- 
flicted on the settlement by the United States troops. In 18 13 he retired to 
Bethlehem, but re-entered the mission service in 1818. He died at New 
Fairfield, Canada, September 7, 1819 ; and his widow at Bethlehem, April 7, 
1848. They had three daughters, one of whom married John Levering, ot 
Lititz ; another, Charles Frederick Bagge, of Salem, N. C; and the third, 
the Rt. Rev. John Christian Jacobson. 

5' Joseph Oerter and wife, Maria Justina, m. n. Hasse. He was the book- 
binder at Bethlehem ; the father of the late John Oerter, the Rev. Lawrence 
F. Oerter, and Lydia (Oerter) Rice ; the grandfather of the Rev. Albert L. 
Oerter and the Rev. Edmund A. Oerter ; and the great-grandfather of the 
Rev. WiUiam H. Oerter and the Rev. Maurice F. Oerter. 

53 The wife of the Rev. John Gebhard Cunow. 
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the final goodbye was to be said to the best of parents 
and their Httle ones, and to many worthy friends. Lonely 
was the way to Allentown. There again I had friend 
Vogler's good company, with whom I exchanged horses, 
taking mine again, for he had partly recovered, although 
he certainly limped somewhat until we got to Lititz, after 
which he was quite sound. We took dinner at Sieg- 
fried's, and stopped over night at Reading, a fine town, 
where an excellent bridge is being built over the Schuyl- 
kill, which we went to see after supper. 

October i^th. — We took dinner in Reamstown. Some 
miles before reaching there, we passed a church, where 
four hundred to five hundred people were gathered ; 
and more were continually streaming by on horseback. 
Some of those who came from Adamstown, told us on 
the way a great many terrible things about a dangerous 
sickness and sudden deaths in that and other more dis- 
tant places. In the third hour we reached Lititz, after 
suffering from the heat. Our reception by Brother 
Jundt^* was much pleasanter than last time, and he was 

5* John Jacob Jundt was the son of John Jundt, a silk weaver, and his 
wife Anna, m. n. Schweitzer, of Botmingen, near Basel, Switzerland, where 
he was born October 30, 1774. In his boyhood he worked in a cotton 
factory in Basel, and later learned his father's trade, but preferred agricul- 
tural labor. In his 17th year, after instruction by Pastor Raillard, he was 
confirmed and then connected himself with the Brethren's Society in Basel. 
In 1797 he went to Ebersdorf, from there to Gnadau, thence to Barby, to 
Kleinwelka and, finally, to Niesky, where he became a member of the 
Moravian Church pnd was employed as a gardener. From 1801-1^07 he 
lived in Herrnhut, laboring part of the time as a gardener and part of the 
time as cook in the Brethren's House. While there the qualities which 
later rendered him such a useful inan found recognition in his election as a 
member of the "Aufseher Collegium." In 1807 he came to America to 
assume the external and spiritual oversight of the unmarried men at Lititz, 
a position which he filled with much faithfulness till 1816, though it was not 
to his liking, and caused him many trials and much heaviness of heart. 
Hence perhaps the remark in the narrative. In December, 1816, he came 
to Bethlehem as steward and gardener of the Seminary for Young Ladies, 
a position which he filled with much ability for many years, and which he 
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agreeable and cordial. We visited different friends, 
besides making some acquaintances among the choir 
brethren. 

October i6th. — In the morning walked with the Lititz 
" Pfleger " to the neighboring Warwick. We had a good 
dinner in the choir-house, and then had a pleasant vesper 
at Brother and Sister Levering' s, in company with the 
Brethren Benade and Jundt. In the nieanwhile the rest 
of the company, namely, the Brethren Vogler, Blum and 
Conrad, were ready for the journey, and I was obliged to 
start on horseback. The weather threatened rain, which, 
however, did not come ; and beyond our expectations, 
it did not fall until we reached home. We soon reached 
Lancaster, seeing and speaking to several acquaintances 
on the way. We took supper and lodging at Michael's. 

October lyth. — We got nearly as far as Yorktown be-, 
fore we breakfasted, and the delay caused us all, and me 
especially, a bad headache, to be ascribed to our empty 
stomachs. In the evening we reached Hanover, where 
Mr. Eichelberger gave us a kind reception. 

October i8th. — We took breakfast in Tawnitown after 
a ride of sixteen miles. The inn was finely furnished, 
the people apparently Catholics. The room where we 
staid was all decorated with paintings and many saints, 
under which were edifying distiches. In the afternoon we 
left twenty miles behind us, reaching Fredericktown, 
where we lodged at Schaefer's, who has been deprived of 
his reason for some time, and had been so badly beaten at 
an election lately that he could scarcely walk. His house 
is not at all pleasant, as one may say ; but there is no 

found far more congenial, as he loved young people. For more than twelve 
years he was an eminently useful member of the "Aufseher Collegium" of 
the Bethlehem Congregation, his services being particularly valuable in the 
office of Inspector of Buildings and in the management of the farming in- 
terests of the settlement. He was married January 12, 1817, to Anna 
Susanna Hasse, of Nazareth. He died at. Bethlehem, October 9, 1831. 
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better in the town, excepting one where the charges are 
enormous. 

October igth. — It was day before we started ; never- 
theless we made twenty miles before we got breakfast. 
This took place after we had crossed the Potomac at 
Harper's Ferry. But we refused breakfast and had a 
good dinner prepared, which we took at a large table. 
This was in the house of Mr. Williams. We were 
charmed with the beautiful scenery. We went through 
Charlestown, nineteen miles, to Wood's. Here we met 
a talkative and intelligent Virginian, who was taking his 
daughter on a visit to Philadelphia, where he has a son 
studying medicine. He had lived not far from Grace- 
ham, and had been well acquainted with the late Brother 
Schlegel,^^ whom he held in high esteem. There were 
many peddlers and teamsters here, who could only look 
on at the good supper, something not easy for hungry 
people to do. Thirty-nine miles. 

October 20th. — We went seventeen miles through 
Winchester to Newtown before we breakfasted. In the 
afternoon we passed through Middletown and Staubers- 
town, where we enjoyed beer and fresh pepper-nuts at a 
fat, jolly, German woman's, reaching Woodstock, where, 
at the house of Mr. Ball, a thoughtful young man, we 
found everything in the finest order. Forty-one miles. 

October 21st. — We got up very early, and after fifteen 
miles reached Lee, where we breakfasted. The road 
was much better to-day than the days before, when it 
was as hard as a rock and quite smooth. This made 

55 The Rev. John Frederick Schlegel, son of the Rev. Frederick Schlegel, 
who was minister at Warwick (Lititz), York and Bethel, and, from 1764-70, 
Superintendent of the Jamaica Mission. John Frederick was also a mis- 
sionary in the West Indies, and on his return to this country was stationed 
at Bethel and at Graceham, where he died May 30, 1805. He was born 
June 9, 1753 and was ordained a Deacon May 15, 1785, by the Rt. Rev. 
Johannes de Watteville. 
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horse and rider much more tired than softer ground. It 
was of great use to Brother Vogler, who was obliged to 
return to our night's lodging, for he had left under his 
pillow his pocket-book, containing more than $400. All 
attempts to get a fresh horse on the mountain were 
fruitless, and he was obliged to take his own back. 
After ten miles he left him to be fed, and went on on 
foot, and had the good fortune to receive his plethoric 
pocket-book from the innkeeper, who had gotten it from 
the honest black servant, and was soon induced to sur- 
render it to the owner. This circumstance kept us from 
reaching our intended lodging for the night. We went 
five miles farther to Newmarket, when, late in the even- 
ing, our friend, fortunate if delayed, arrived. In New- 
market I had the pleasure of getting better acquainted 
with Pastor Henkel, who, with his wife and whole house- 
hold, showed me much kindness. I took supper with 
them, after which all joined in the verse, " Nun danket 
alle Gott," etc., (Now let us praise the Lord, etc.) After- 
wards Mr. Henkel and his wife accompanied me to their 
children's, Dr. Sal. Henkel, and the printer's. The 
Schober translation of the "Spiritual Scenes" lay there 
prettily bound. Dr. Henkel has a large pharmacy and 
a numerous library, which was shown to me. He writes 
much for publication, for which he is preparing an Eng- 
lish translation of the Augsburg Confession and other 
confessions of faith as a supplement to a new English 
Hymnbook, the greater part of which his father had com- 
posed himself, on the subjects of the Gospels and 
Epistles for Sundays. I was strongly urged to stay over 
Sunday, and to preach the sermon ; but it could not be. 
The people gave us a hearty farewell, and Pastor Henkel 
accompanied me to Meene's Hotel, where he conversed 
a little while with the company. The inhabitants of the 
town hold him in affection and esteem. Day after to- 
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morrow he is to go on a preaching trip to Ohio. 
Twenty miles. 

October 22d. — We went eighteen miles to Kisseltown 
before breakfast. In the evening we reached Hanger's, 
seventeen miles, in good time. Twenty-five miles. 

October 2jd. — We passed by Staunton in the morning, 
leaving it on our right. The low lying town was quite 
shrouded in smoke. We made twelve miles farther to 
Greenville, where we breakfasted. Hardly had we gone 
another twelve miles and left behind the little village of 
Fairfield, when two travellers overtook us. They were 
Messrs. Davis and Durrett, very agreeable men of 
property and intelligence. In their company, and par- 
ticularly in that of the former, we found much desired 
entertainment. He had been a school master in Virginia, 
and had applied himself to the study of the law, merely 
for pleasure, as he said. These gentlemen halted again 
to bait, and thus did not reach Lexington till long after we 
did. It was quite dark when we got there, but we soon 
rejoiced in a fire in the chimney-place and an appetizing 
supper. The day's journey was forty-three miles. 

October 24th. — A man of the name of Noland joined us, 
and we were seven horsemen, which increased our live- 
nes9, as well as the dust, with which a violent wind, sweep- 
ing over the sandy road, so covered our clothes that they 
were a Spanish brown. We breakfasted at Donthate's 
after I had tuned and played on the piano-forte, and the 
ladies sang beautifully. Not far from Pattensburg^* a 
man met us who advised us to ford the James River. 
" It was not deep," he said, but his wet horse told another 
tale. It turned out afterwards that he had had a dispute 
with tbe bridge toll-taker and had angrily jumped into 
the river quite near the bridge. He succeeded, however, 
in crossing. We took the bridge. We were soon met 

S* In Bottetourt County, Va. 
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by twenty Cherokee Indians, who acted in an extremely 
friendly manner, made their greetings, and each of them 
begged for a quarter, when they would have fared well. 
But we gave some of them six-pence. In Amsterdam 
we again found good quarters at the w:idow Seacat's. 
Forty-one miles. 

October 25th. — We started early, and had the company 
of the aforesaid gentlemen for seven miles, when we 
parted unwillingly, they to travel to Kentucky. The 
other man left us soon after to take a shorter way to 
Wilkes county in our State. We got our breakfast 
farther on at Mr. Clenningham's, at Roanoke, and had a 
good road until we got into the mountains and crossed 
the Maggidy Gap. In the evening we were at Calloway 
on the Blackwater, where there was little room in the 
house, the arrangements being still unfinished. The 
fare was simple, too, and all the beds were in an upper 
room, to which we ascended by means of a ladder on the 
outside of the house. After we had lain down, the host 
came and nailed foot mats before the wide open windows. 
The glass was nearly all broken, and the usual way of 
stopping it up with a hat was "no good." Thirty-four 
miles. 

October 26th. — We had to pay only %2 here for lodging, 
food and horse fodder, instead of $5 or even more, as was 
generally the case. We made the seventeen miles over 
the mountain to Mr. Gut's before breakfast. There we 
had a good meal. The old Gut couple were not con- 
tented to live with their children, because they knew 
nobody in the neighborhood. They talked a good deal 
about going away. An old • houseclock, belonging to 
them, was shown to the clockmaker for repairs, but they 
could not be made for want of tools. The old mother 
declared that nothing was wanting but warm water to wash 
it thoroughly. In the evening we reached Staple's, 
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where we found excellent cider. We paid our bill that 
evening, so that we could start very early the next 
morning. Forty miles. 

October 2'jth. — We rose at four o'clock, and were soon 
started. The landlord gave his orders to the negroes 
without leaving his bed. After twelve miles we stopped 
at Scales', where the impatient Salemites were soon at 
table. It was twenty-four miles to Germantown, which 
were lightened for the horses by frec^uent walking. We 
stopped for three hours at Dr. Bowman's for dinner, 
where we heard the sorrowful news of dear little Edward 
von Schweinitz's" recent death. At four o'clock we 
began the last fourteen miles of the lonely, well-known 
road, which were quickly travelled. Delight took posses- 
sion of us, as we neared our beloved Salem, and great 
was our joy and heartfelt gratitude to return well and 
hearty hither, where the friendship and love of cherished 
friends promised to make our longer sojourn so sweet. 

" The eldest son of the late Rev. Lewis David von Schweinitz. 



